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ADVICE AND CAUTION TO PARENTS. 
BY JOHN GRIFFITH, 1764. 

The people of Israel were strictly enjoined to 
make the training up of their children in the law 
of God, their constant care: viz., “ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord ; and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. 
And these words which I command thee this 
day, shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk 
of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

Exceedingly great is the trust in 
parents and the heads of families. It is cer- 
tainly their indispensable duty, as much as they 
can, both by precept and example, to form the 
tender minds of their offspring to virtue, as saith 
the apostle, “ And ye fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath; but bring them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” And, “Train 
upachild in the way he should go; and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it.” 

Parents must first be acquainted with the way 
of Truth, and the nurture and admonition of the 
lord themselves, before they can train up their 
children therein. That which is likely to have 
the greatest influence upon their tender minds, is 
a steady, circumspect example, in a self-denying 
conduct before them ; which will beget reverence 
and honourable thoughts in children and servants 
too, concerning those whom Providence has 
placed over them. 

(reat care should dwell upon the minds of 
parents, to make it fully evident to their chil- 
dren, that they are much more desirous they 
should possess an heavenly, than an earthly in- 
heritance ; and are more concerned that their 
souls may be adorned’ with the graees of the 
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holy Spirit, than that their bodies should appear 
decked with outward ornaments. 

Children will be very likely to value that 
which they see is preferred by their parents, 
whether it be the things of the world or religion. 
If this be the case, which I think will be allowed 
by considerate persons, O then! how much de- 
pends upon them for the promotion of truth and 
righteousness on the earth, both in regard to the 
present time, and generations to come. This 
fully appears by the Lord’s testimony concern- 
ing Abraham; “ And the Lord said, Shall I hide 
from Abraham that thing which I do? seeing 
that Abraham shall surely become a great and 
mighty nation, and all the nations of. the earth 
shall be blessed in him. For I know him, that 
he will command his children, and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment ; that the Lord 
may bring upon Abraham that which he hath 
spoken of him.” His godly concern appears 
earnest, even for the child of the bond-woman ; 
viz., “ And Abraham said unto God, Oh! that 
Ishmael might live before thee.” Which peti- 
tion was answered. 

Constant and faithful endeavours, with secret 
cries to God that his blessing may attend them, 
may prove effectual to the preservation of chil- 
dren. This care should begin very early, even as 
soon as they are capable of distinguishing what 
pleases, and what displeases their parents. <A 
self-willed perverse disposition may soon be dis- 
covered in children, which is very earnest to have 
its own way, before they can judge what is best 
for themselves. This should constantly be sub- 
jected to those who are to judge for them. 
Children should never be suffered to prevail by 
an untoward fretful temper, not even when what 
they crave is suitable for them to receive, were 
they in a submissive disposition ; that they may 
clearly see, which they soon will, that it is more 
to their benefit and comfort to yield an entire 
subjection to their providers, and that nothing is 
to be got by a fretful self-wilied temper. This 
should be done by a firm and steady hand, and 
it will make the work of parents abundantly 
easier in the government of their children, and 
may prove a great ease to those concerned with 
them, perhaps through the whole course of their 
lives ; since, by crushing their perverseness in 
the first buddings, it may so die away, as never 
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more to gain the pre-eminence. This would be 
a great blessing, and they would owe their watch- 
Sol parent more for suppressing that and other 
pernicious buds in them, than for a large outward 
inheritance. . Indeed, every thing of an evil 
nature should be kept down in them by such 
careful steady means. Oh! what a hopeful gene- 
ration of youths should we have, were parents in 

eneral to exercise this prudent care in all things! 
i verily believe, instead of sober virtuous youth 
being as speckled birds amongst others, the re- 
bellious, disobedient and froward, would be s0 ; 
and this would bring judgment over them. 

A conscientious discharge of this great duty, 
would bring an ample reward to such parents as 
have no greater joy than to see their children 
walking in the Truth: and if they should prove 
unsuccessful, as it sometimes has happened, they 
will be clear of their children’s blood in God’s 
sight, which isa very great thing ; so that though 
the rebellion and evil conduct of their offspring 
may be their sorrow, it will not be their sin. 





Yor Friends’ Review. 

THE SUNDAY STONE. 

While spending a short time in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, a few 
months since, I procured a specimen of that curi- 
ous formation, called the Sunday Stone. It takes 
its name from the record it has kept of the day 
of rest, and the six working days of the week. 
The explanation given me, where I procured the 
specimen, was in substance this: In some of the 
coal mines the coal is so highly charged with an 
earthy matter, that in 12 hours it deposits enough 
to form a stratum of about 1-30th of an inch in 
thickness ; if this deposit takes place when no 
work is going on in the mine, the stratum is of 
a buff colour; if while the miners are at work, 


then the stratum is blackened by the small par- | j¢ 


ticles of coal floating in the water. At this rate 
we should expect to see six black lines for the 
six working days; six buff lines for the nights, 
and the seventh buff one, three times the width 
of either of the others—and this is the fact; 
the latter marking the time from Seventh day 
evening until Second day morning. 
Sometimes only five black lines appear, and 
the fifth a buff line about five times the width 
of the others, this is understood to record a lost 
day—a frolic or a “ strike.” 
The specimen that I have is softer than chalk, 
and readily soils the fingers. It has not been 
often found of late in that neighbourhood, and 
whether it is peculiar to the coal mines of New- 
castle, I am not informed. H. M. 
Mankton, Vt., 12th mo. 





» ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 
(Concluded from page 253.) 
So far all had proceeded without failure or ac- 
cident of any kind. The whole party had kept 
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their places manfully. The summit was 
before them within sight, and saeniing’s as _ 
more rocks or glaciers, nothing but smoot} te 
snow. They congratulated themselves alreaily 
that their enterprise was accomplished, 4p, J 
ently the labor to come was trifling case a 
with that which had passed. - 

They advanced cheerfully, feeling no inconys. 
nience from the thin air, and wondering what 
had caused the sensations complained of by other 
travellers. 

Suddenly, without previous warning, one of 
them, Mr. Gretton, was seized with sickness. «,. 
companied by a sensation which he described 4s 
awful,—worse than the extremity of sea-sicknes 
which it resembled in sensation and effec: 
His limbs, so strong not a moment before, pe. 
laxed and became as weak as those of an infyy:: 
his head swam, his sight failed him, his car. 
were full of sounds as of rushing and roaring, 
and he fell prostrate, unable to stir another step, 
The retching was fearfully violent, conyulsing 
his whole frame. 

Still he was unwilling to abandon the enter. 
prise—so near to its conclusion. Two hour 
more and the goal would be gained. With the 
help of the guides he regained his feet and stag. 
gered on a step or two, and then fell again upon 
the snow subdued by the intolerable sickness. 
His own words will convey the best idea of this 
malady, produced by the removal from the body 
of the atmospheric pressure which keeps the 
blood equally diffused through every part of the 
frame, and on the removal of which the blood 
distends the vessels of the brain, just as a wriz- 
zled apple is puffed out under the air-pump— 
thus producing pressure of the brain, which, in 
its turn, produces sickness of the stomach. “| 
could do nothing,” he said, “ but lie on my back 
and yomit, and then lie on my belly and von- 


After a half dozen of such vain efforts to ad- 
vance, he was reluctantly compelled to abandon 
his purpose, and direct the guides to carry him 
back to the Rocher Rouge. Their disappoint- 
ment was equal to his own, for they also lost the 
glory of the march, with the summit in sight, 
and which they could have climbed easily. Nev- 
ertheless, without a murmer, they consented to 
forego the honour they had sought, and with ex- 
treme tenderness and care they carried him to 
the point at which the lesser rarity of the air en- 
sures a speedy return to health, and here they 
waited the return of the more fortunate party 
who were in advance of them. 

His companion, Mr. Richards, in the mean- 
while proceeded with undiminished vigour, at 
renal by Ais guides. They advanced slowly 
and steadily, every minute bringing the wished- 
for point nearer to the view. hile these things 
are passing upon the mountain, we will return 
to describe briefly what was witnessed by the 
spectators in the valley. 
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the day. Let us now return thither to learn 
what was passing upon it. 

Mr. Richards, with his guides, proceeded 
merrily until they were within half-an-hour’s 
climb of the summit. Then, for the first time 
he felt the effects of the atmosphere; he also 
lost his vigour, and upon him it produced differ- 
ent physical returns. The pressure of the blood 
in him was not to the head, but to the stomach ; 
severe pains in the back and bowels affeeted him 
so that he also could scarcely keep upon his legs, 
and, indeed, he could not move without the sup- 
port of the strong arms of the guides. But he 
was so very near that he was resolved at any 
cost of suffering to complete the remaining dis- 
tance. He was led, or rather, as he described 
it, dragged along by the guides, one on either 
side of him and two hauling the rope that was 
about his waist, and in this sorry plight he 
gained the summit He declared that if he had 
been taken ill earlier, he also must have aban- 
doned the enterprise as his friend had done. 
Only the consciousness that but half-an-hour 
would crown the work with success, enabled him 
to endure the torment of the malady. 

But that was not the only source of suffering. 
The cold was intense. The sun was shining 
upon them brightly, and in the valley his beams 
were scorching. Passing here through so t™i> 
an atmosphere, they produced but the slightest 
warmth, and neither their thick clothing, nor 
the hard work of climbing, prevented the cold 
from penetrating to their very bones. Unluck- 
ily, too, they had brought but one bottle of 
brandy, and that had been broken by an accident. 
When the sickness came on, the cold that suc- 
ceeded to the faintness seemed to threaten them 
with death. Mr. Gretton was especially affect- 
ed by this. Already he experienced that resist- 
less desire for sleep which prefaces a sleep that 
knows no waking He prayed to be permitted 
a few minutes to dose. The guides were con- 
scious of the danger. They were not to be mov- 
ed by entreaty; on the contrary, they set to 
work to tease him into wakefulness ; they pinch- 
ed him ; they poked him; they thrust their al- 
pen sticks into his ribs, spite of his angry re- 
proaches. They wanted to put him ina passion, 
and they saved his life by doing so. As for 
their patient, he said he did not then desire to 
save his life—he should have welcomed the ap- 
proach of an avalanche to put an end to his tor- 
ture—just as a sea-sick wretch verily believes 
that he should not care if the ship were to sink 
with him, and put him out of his misery. 

Well, the summit is gained! They stand 
fairly upon the topof Mont Blane! They are 
nearer heaven by some three or four thousand 
feet, probably, than any other persons at that 
moment in the whole world. Mr. Richards has 
toiled for twenty-four hours, and imperilled his 
life, and endured severe sufferings of the body, 
and paid £30 for this. Is he repaid! 


Until near nine o’clock the whole mountain 
top was hidden from our view by thick fog, which 
the telescopes sought in vain to penetrate. 
About that hour the sun succeeded in breaking 
through this cloud here and there, and as his rays 

w imminently more powerful, the mist grew 
thinner and thinner, until we could discern as 
through a delicate veil, the dazzling of the snow 
and the red hues of the rocks. They who are 
familiar with mountain scenery will remember 
how much loftier height appears when seen 
through rents in clouds or mists, than when be- 
held lying in the cloudless sky, because the one 
affords a means for measurement wholly wanting 
in the other. This phenomenon was never more 
noticeable than during the scrutiny given to 
Mont Blanc in seeking for the invaders of its 
heights on this morning ; it enabled us to form 
some notion of the vast elevation up which they 
were still climbing. Presently the whole of the 
mist rolled away, and the entire of Mont Blane 
and his satellites was revealed, from the base to 
the summit, to our anxious gaze. 

We knew the spot at which they ought to be 
at that hour, but in vain we moved the tele- 
scopes to and fro, up and down, across and across 
the white dome ;—it was long before we could 
see anything but a smooth waste of snow, with 
two or three very small rocks jutting out from 
its surface. At last one of the gazers exclaimed 
“Thave them,’’ and the point being thus ascer- 
tained, the glass turned thither did indeed re- 
veal them to us. At first they seemed like a 
line of black ants upon the snow, but a more 
steady inspection showed them to be our friends 
climbing the central dome—the veritable Mont 
Blane. We could count them. They were 
eleven. It was plain then that some had failed, 
and anxiety was kindled to learn who were the 
unsuccessful, and why, and if the lingerers were 
safe. We could observe their every movement; 
when they stopped; when they movedon ; when 
they stooped to measure a crevice : and thus they 
continued full in our sight until they gained the 
summit. 

We noticed that one man was severed from 
the rest of the party and lingering far behind 
them. He sat down, then rose and went on a 
few steps, and then sat down again. Presently 
he turned and descended. This was another 
source of speculation for us—who could he be, 
and why did he return with the summit just be- 
fore him. 

Suddenly a cannon in the court-yard below 
us announced to the valley that the object was 
gained—that some of the party at least were 
standing upon the top of Mont Blane. 

_Teu minutes had scarcely elapsed after the 
signal of triumph, when the mist which had 
hitherto kept respectfully far down the valley 
came rolling up thick and fast, and hid the 
whole mountain from our sight, and continued 
to keep it veiled throughout the remainder of 
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For the consolation of all the rest of the world 
who are unable or unwilling to buy the pleasure 
at the same price, we can tell them, on Mr. Rich- 
ards’ authority, that the result does not reward 
the cost. There he was, upon the very highest 
point of the highest mountain in Europe, and he 
could see the valley of Aosta on one side, and 
the whole length of the valley of Chamouni on 
the other—a considerable extent of clouds, a 
sort of sea of fog, beneath his feet, stretching far 
away—and the ue sky above. But the inten- 
sity of the cold forbade a continuance there be- 
yond one gaze on either side. Three minutes 
was the utmost permitted by the freezing guides, 
or, indeed, desired by himself. They break a 
bottle of cham e, and drink it in honour of 
their enterprise, but it had little or no taste ; 
and then they hasten to descend. 

This was a much more rapid process than the 
ascent. They go up step by step, they go down 
great part of the way with a slide. When they 
reach a tolerably smooth plateau of ice they pre- 
fer to glide over it by the following contri- 
vance :— 

Linking themselves together by their ropes, 
they lie lien flat upon their backs, grasping 
their alpen sticks firmly with the points toward 
their feet, so that they might at any moment 
thrust them into ice. When all are ready the 
signal is given, and down they go gliding one 
after another at railway speed over the slop- 
ing field of ice. If they find themselves moving 
dangerously fast, they check the impetus by 
thrusting their alpen sticks into the ice, press- 
ing their spiked feet as hard as they can upon it 
which speedily brings them to a full stop. This 
is the easiest, but the most dangerous part of 
the journey, for a fissure smoothed over by a 
surface of snow, or thin cake of ice, might en- 
gulf them in a moment; or the ice-field on 
which they are gliding might conduct them to a 

recipice. Nevertheless, in spite of this possi- 
bility, it is described as a very agreeable sort of 
travelling, and the best part of the whole journey. 

When they reach one of the glacier precipices 
which they had ascended in their upward course, 
the descent was accomplished by a process more 
trying to the courage. Still linked together as 
edd described, the foremost guide went down 
step by step in the foot-holes by which they had 
climbed up, holding the rope that was sustained 
by those above. The most difficult task was that 
of the last of the string, for of course he had no 
rope to sustain him from above. He descends 
a few steps, and jumps into the arms of compan- 
ions, who receive him below. 

At the Rocher Rouge the friends meet, and 
together they descend to the Grand Mulets, 
where they rest and refresh for some hours. The 
descent then is comparatively easy. 

But who was he whom we had seen from be- 
low, making many brave efforts to go on, but 
finally returning ? 
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It will be remembered that a German me... 
and a French artist had, uninvited, joined 
party; the latter, however, going no further th , 
the Grand Mulets, where he remained to sketch, 
The poor German accompanied them towanis , 
summit, and he it was who, after proceedin : 
far, was by illness compelled to turn back wh . 
thus within near sight of the goal. Bu in 
truth, his bravery was ter than that of ap 
of them ; the feat he had performed was fay fe 
difficult than theirs. He had no guides, no ropes 
no a He followed, indeed jn th, 
footsteps they had hewn and worn in the je. 
and he was thus assured of a safe path : but }\. 
difficulties were enormous, to mount the precip. 
ices without assistance, and his courage must 
have heen heroic to have dared such danger. 

In the village the party continued inyisi}p 
all the day, such was the continual stream of 
cloud between them and the mountain. W» 
waited impatiently for their return. As soon as 
the company were released from the table how 
we set forth to meet and welcome the adventur. 
ers on the way. About a mile down the yalley 
we came upon them, marching as stoutly as if 
they had just started instead of being at thecon- 
clusion of so long a labor. As we neared the 
village, groups were gathered by the way side, 
and cheered the party as they went along. Pres. 
ently a drum, extremely discordant, beaten most 
unartistically, placed itself at the head of the pro- 
cession, which was now swelling with every 
step. The drum was followed by a little black- 
bearded Frenchman, who pushed through the 
crowd with the importance of one having author- 
ity, and demanded to be introduced to the suc- 
cessful traveller. Mr. Richards being condue- 
ted to him, he grasped that gentleman’s hand, 
and would have added a fraternal hug, but that, 
seeing his purpose, he drew back. He persist- 
ed in seizing the arm of Mr. Richardsand thrust- 
ing it under his own, and in this position he led 
him, as it were, into the village, shouting to 
every person on either side “ Vovla le vainquer.” 
Arrived at the bridge, guns were fired : the whole 
population were out; torches were lit; there 
were shouts and cries of joy and clapping of 
hands, and there it was that our little French- 
man, unable longer to control his emotions, lift- 
ed the submissive “ vainguer,” upon his shoul- 
ders, and, in this position of triumph, carried 
him to the Hotel de Londres. Here again the 
congratulations and the shouts were renew- 
ed, and as there were some forty or fifty Eng- 
lishmen in the crowd, and the “vainguer’” was 
one of ourselves, we proposed a greeting in true 
English fashion, which was given in three times 
three well-vollied cheers, that called an echo out 
of the mountains. Thus ended the day. But, 
so little wearied were the travellers, that they 
sat up for some hotrs narrating their adventure, 
of which we have given a faithful account, 5 we 
received it from their lips. 
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It remains only to be stated, that Mr. Gret- 
on declares his resolve to make another attempt 
next year : that Mr. Richards’ name was form- 
slly entered upon the public documents as the 
wventeenth successful climber of Mont Blane, 
snd that he received a formal certificate to that 
fect under the hand and seal of the prefet, in 
which his courage and endurance are extrava- 

tly lauded, although, as he says, “I was drag- 
ged Up by the collar at last.” And to Mr. Gret- 
ton is given & certificate that he had reached the 
rare height of Rocher Rouge, for which honours 
they pay certain francs. Probably ere this the 
visitor at Chamouni will have seen upon the 
board that spans the entrance to the Hotel de 
Londres, some letters in fresh paint, recording 
at the foot of the list, for which there was just 
sufficient space left, the name of Mr. Richards 
and the date, 1850, as having accomplished the 
last successful ascent of Mont Blanc.— London 
Friend. 





Address to the Public at large in reference to 
the recent attempt of the Pope to establish 
an Ecclesiastical Supremacy in England. 

We the undersigned, Members of the Religious 
Society of Friends in Bristol, feel desirous of 
stating a few reasons why we refrain from 
uniting with our fellow-citizensin an “ Address 
to the Queen’”’ on the subject of the recent as- 
sertion of the Papal Ecclesiastical Supremacy 
in this realm. 

Protestants in the broadest sense of the term, 
we yield to none in reprobation of this act of 
spiritual domination, as an attempt again to 
forge and more firmly rivet those chains of bon- 
dage to the spirit of antichrist, which were 
broken, though not wholly cast off at the period 
of the Reformation. 

We can unite with our fellow-citizens in the 
expression of our loyalty to our beloved Queen, 
as the temporal sovereign of these realms, and 
of our strong attachment to her person and gov- 
ernment. 

But for reasons similar to those which forbid 
usto acknowledge the claim of the Bishop of 
Rome to be the supreme head of the church, we 
cannot attribute spiritual supremacy to the tem- 
poral sovereign, believing that it cannot be 
rightly claimed by any human power. 

The Church of Christ is a spiritual body, 
ad all, oe whatever name or sect 
uongst men, who truly believe the gospel of our 
lord and Saviour Siam Christ. 

We acknowledge Him to be the only Head 
over that Church who is described by the apos- 
tle as “the Head of the Body, the Church,” 
and of whom it is said that God “gave Him to 
be Head over all things to the Church, which is 
ite bey, the fulness of Him that filleth all in 


We believe that this Headship has been never 


delegated to any human authority or power 
whatever; and that to lay claim to it, is to in- 
vade the prerogatives of Him, whose sole right 
it is, in a spiritual sense, to rule and to reign. 

In connection with the papal claim to supre- 
macy, we take this opportunity of expressing 
our views on another subject which strongly agi- 
tates the public mind; we allude to the Romish 
and tractarian doctrine of the necessity of the 
priestly office, as the only appointed channel 
through which the blessings ofthe gospel are 
imparted to mankind. 

We believe that both these assumptions pro- 
ceed from the same spirit of antichrist—that 
Christ, the head of the Church, is also the 
Fountain of all spiritual blessings—that all are 
permitted to have immediate access to the 
Father through Him, without the intervention 
of a human priesthood; and that the claim of 
any body of men to exercise a mediatorial of- 
fice between man and his Maker, is a usurpa- 
tion of spiritual power, and an assumption of 
the divine office, unwarranted in holy writ. 

We trust that papal superstition, whether in 
an oven or disguised form may never be permit- 
ted to strengthen its hold upon our fellow-coun- 
trymen; and that the time may be hastened 
when the minds of men may be loosed from the 
shackles of all priestly authority, and when 
Christ may reign freely in the hearts of all who 
profess His name. 

The above address is signed by fifty-nine 
Friends. 

Bristol, Eleventh mo. 19th, 1850. 

Upon this address, and the subject to which it 
relates, the Editor of the London Friend makes 
the following observations. 

In another column will be found an address 
to the public signed by a large number of Friends 
in Bristol, in reference to the recent attempt of 
the Pope to establish an ecclesiastical supremacy 
in this realm, and explaining the reasons why 
they refrain from uniting with their fellow-citi- 
zens in an “ Address to the Queen,” on the 
recent Papal assertion of that supremacy. We 
approve of the principles on which it is based, 
as well as of the terms in which they are ex- 
pressed, and are glad to see that, in some places 
at least, Friends ne taken part in a discussion, 
which, though it has some dangers, will, we 
trust, tend more to the exposure of popery, 
whether openly or in disguise, and to the diffu- 
sion of truth, than any movement of the kind for 
many years past. 

Wo vies ia common with our fellow country- 
men, the Protestant and anti-papal feeling of 
the nation, and should grieve to see it weakened 
or crushed. We attribute, in no small degree, 


to the prevalence of this spirit, our comparative 
freedom from degrading errors, both in the state 
and the churches of the country, as well as the 
large measure of civil and religious liberty which 
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we enjoy. Butin an excitement like the pre- 
sent, roused as it has been, to say the least, by 
an act of spiritual aggression on the of the 
Papacy, conceived and attempted to carried 
out with all the arrogance of that professedly in- 
fallible system, there is a manifest danger of 
public opinion being driven to extremes; and it 
is against this contingency that Protestant dissen- 
ters should be especially on their guard. They 
have need to take care that their hatred to Po- 
pery, entertained in unison with the Protestant 
and evangelical members of the established church, 
does not commit them to a compromise of prin- 
ciple ; or lead them into a persecuting spirit. 
We have witnessed during the prevailing excite- 
ment sufficient evidence of these unhappy fruits. 
We have seen those who maintain the doctrine 
that the church of Christ is entirely independent 
of any human authority whatever, and owes al- 
legiance only to her Divine Head, uniting with 
the clergy and members of the establishment, 
not for the purpose of merging mutual differ- 
ences, and making new and combined efforts to 
disseminate oma and unsectarian Christianity 
a a neglected population, but in “address- 
ing the Queen,” deprecating the Papal invasion 
of the royal prerogative to appoint an established 
hierarchy, with territorial jurisdiction—the re- 
jection of which prerogative is at the same time, 
the very basis of their dissent. Such an act 
may be consistent in a churchman,—in a dissen- 
ter, it is a virtual abnegation of principle, bring- 
ing discredit on conscientious non-conformity, 
and effecting no practical good in regard to the 
evils of Popery. It may also open the door for 
the proposal ’of restrictive measures, which are 
not demanded by the necessity of the case, and 
can therefore only assume the character of per- 
secuting enactments. 

The Papal Bull, taken in connection with the 
Cardinal’s address, exhibits, it is true, no abate- 
ment, much less a renunciation of the claims of 
the Romish See, yet we think it would be easy 
to show, that under the altered regime, she will 
pessess no new political power in this country, 
and will be no better able to subject even her 
own disciples to the tyranny of ecclesiastical 
laws, against their consent, and contrary to the 
spirit of the British Constitution. With those 
who are Romanists in heart, she may possibly 
acquire a higher degree of respectability, and a 
larger claim on theirsubmission, but as it re 
these, it were far preferable that they should be- 
come open seceders, than remain papists in dis- 
guise. Protestantism, so far as it is pure Chris- 
tianity, will lose no argument in its favor—so 
far as it consists in the right of private judgment, 
and the enjoyment of individual liberty, it will 
not be really invaded. If such be the case, 
though the advances of Rome, as well as of all 
p boar systems, should be closely watched, 
they must be met by other weapons than civil 
proscription, and modified intolerance. The 
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events of the past month have rene 


ven wed 
viction that the only political remedy fbr ie 


present evil is the separation of the Chu 

the State, and the speedy introduction *- pre 
laws for all, of whatever creed—and that ‘th 

surest method of opposing an aggression on the 
spiritual privileges of man, will be found not in 
running for shelter under the wing of royal pre. 
rogatives, and of Parliamentary enactments, by; 
in uniting, as far as it is possible, to instruct tho 
ignorant, and to make known among our heathen 
population, the unsearchable riches of Christ. 





THE SLAVE QUESTION IN FRANCE. 


The following notice of a discussion in the 

French Chamber of Deputies gives us a striking 
illustration of the light in which the legislation 
of some of our southern states is regarded by 
our friends and quondam allies on the other side 
of the ocean. It has been said, that the people 
of the free states have nothing to do with the 
slavery of the south—that the institution is theirs, 
and to them only belongs the right to decide 
whether to sustain it or not. But if the legislo- 
tors of the slave states find it necessary, to the 
support of their institutions, to enact such laws 
as are likely to embroil our government with 
foreign nations, we have something to do with 
it. 
No individual state is at liberty to enter into 
alliance or to engage in negotiations with foreign 
governments. The treaty making power is lodg- 
ed with the president and senate of the United 
States, and a treaty, when duly ratified, is the 
supreme law of the land ; and one which the ex- 
ecutive is required to see duly executed. If the 
subjects or citizens of foreign states are impri- 
soned or otherwise maltreated, in violation of 
existing treaties of amity and commerce, redress 
will unquestionably be demanded from the au- 
thorities of the Union. If the people of Louis- 
iana and S. Carolina have a right to maintain 
their system of slavery, within their own juris: 
diction, they certainly have no right to involve 
the United States in a quarrel with a friendly 
nation. Ep. 

During a recent sitting of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the Minister of Marine, in reply 
to a question from a member, said that “as to 
persons of color in the French fleet, the French 
Government were fully determined to have them 
treated with respect in every part of the globe. 
This was elicited by a complaint to the effect 
that the United States authorized the imprison. 
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him as to give him letters of recommendation, 
and to request of him to let them hear of him. 
He brought to this city several letters to persons 
living here or in the country, and which contain- 
ed gold dust. The letters were somewhat soiled 
and frayed, but were perfectly intact. His ex- 
penses home were heavy, owing to unavoidable 
delay on the route. 

“ The faithful negro started home last evening 
a Red River boat. He had letters from various 
persons in California to gentlemen in this city re- 
commending him in the warmest terms, to their 
notice and protection, which were instantly ac- 
corded. Mr. Farquhar, an intimate friend 
of his master, has written from California to 


. . Mr. Runnel’s family, stating that the unfortu- 
the aes potted coer hag erlies seve nate gentleman’s last request was that his faith- 
ter : e 


: ful servant should be emancipated and provided 
ment had done all it could with the Federal con- for by them, as soon as he reached his home in 


Louisiana. In ancient days the story of this 
honest and pure-hearted slave would have been 
written in ‘letters of gold and handed down to 
posterity as a rare trait in the bright side of 
human nature. We can only tell the simple 
and affecting story as it was told to us; it deserves 
and will receive universal attention and commen- 
dation.”’ 



































or mulatto who should land 
ae ie a French vessel, until such 
r e as it could be made convenient to send him 
<a Thus, said M. Schoelscher, according to 
Ne strange and most barbarous legislation, 
France could not send a consul or other function- 
ary, if a black or mulatto, to the United States: 
ay more, an officer in the French navy, when, 
, man ‘of colour, if he landed on the coast of 
the United States, could be subjected to the pen- 
slties just mentioned. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs also said :— 
“The position of France is now changed, 
and in consequence of the abolition of slavery in 
her colonies, she could make representations to 


ess to surmount the ill effects of the laws com- 
plained of, and which were, in fact, nothing less 
than barbarous and savage. Both England and 
France had been unremitting in their efforts for 
that purpose, but hitherto without effect. He 
could however declare that they would not cease 
their exertions to lead to the abrogation of 
enactments contrary to every law of nations.” 





A FAITHFUL SLAVE. 


The New Orleans Picayune relates the fol- 
lowing touching anecdote in relation to the con- 
duct of a noble-hearted slave: 

“ By a sailing vessel from Vera Cruz, which 
arrived here on Saturday last, came the negro man 
Marshall, a quiet, modest, unassuming person, on 
his way home from California. He went out with 
his master, Mr. Runnels, of Claiborne parish, in 
this State, who was taken sick last winter at the 
mines, near the foot of the Nevada Mountains, 
and after a long and severe illness died. Marshall 
took the utmost care of his master ; was his faith- 
ful companion, nurse, and friend, and watched 
by him unceasingly until he breathed his last. 
There was nothing left to pay the funeral ex- 
penses and doctor’s bills. Marshall set to work 
and labored hard until he managed to scrape to- 
gether enough to settle these debts—($800)— 
debts which nothing but an admirable respect 
and veneration for his master’s memory,an ex- 
quisite feeling of pride and affection, compelled 
him to pay. How few white men, near and 
dear relatives, would have done so much? 

“He gathered together his master’s clothes and 
other personal effects, and with about $1000 that 
he ha made, started home to his master’s family, 
notwithstanding his knowledge that he was free 
in California, and the many inducements held 

out to him to remain there. He took the cheap- 
est and most dangerous route back, going in a 
sailing vessel to Acapulco, ‘and crossing Mexico 
on horseback from the former city to Vera 
—a very dangerous route. The American 
Consuls at both places took so much interest in 


This narrative, supposing the facts of the case 
to be correctly stated, was probably intended by 
the Editor of the Picayune, as a specimen of the 
attachment of slaves to their masters, and of 
their contentment in slavery, as this faithful 
slave is said to have returned voluntarily to the 
family of his master, in Louisiana, though he 
knew that he was free in California. With re- 
gard to the attachment manifested, we may 
readily permit the advocates of slavery to make 
all the capital they can, out of the case. This is 
not a solitary instance of gratitude on the part 
of the slave to a kind and indulgent master, and 
very possibly that gratitude may have been 
partly if not chiefly owing to an assurance, which 
it appears was given him, that he should be 
free in Louisiana as well as in California. 

The narrative, when viewed in all its connec- 
tions, clearly furnishes no evidence that Mar- 
shall was contented with slavery, for he was 
returning to his former home, not as a slave 
but as a freeman. And for anything we know, he 
may have had a wife and children there, with 
whom he preferred living in Louisiana to living 
without them in California. But if it could 
even be proved that he was satisfied in a state of 
servitude, his case would be merely the excep- 
tion, not the rule. For why do we hear so much 
respecting the reclamation of fugitive slaves, 
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but because they generally desire to escape from 
bondage, and having escaped, will not return to 
it unless taken by force. 

If, again, this man was like others of his race, 
and manifested so much attachment to a kind 
master, whose greatest kindness seems to have 
been an assurance of freedom, what can be more 
irrational than the declaration echoed in the South, 
that the slaves there if emancipated would rise 
in rebellion, and murder their quondam masters? 
The case furnishes evidence, that there was at 
least one coloured man who could take care of 
himself. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 11, 1851. 
In our 14th number, a copious extract was given 
from the last report of the Association for the ben- 
efit of Colored Orphans, at New York. This ex- 
tract was introduced without comment or remark ; 
but the object of its establishment must recommend 
this institution to the favor of every philanthropic 
mind. Previous to its formation, though there 
were in the city of New York, three asylums for 
white children, no public provision appears to have 
been made for that emphatically pitiable class, the 
orphan children of colored parents. It is difficult 
to conceive a condition, in the midst of a civilized 
community, more calculated to awaken the sympa- 
thy of a truly christian mind, than that of a child, 
in the tenderest period of life, thrown upon the 
cold charities of the world, without property to 
supply its daily wants, or friends to direct its wan- 
dering steps into the paths of virtue. Of this class 
of sufferers, the heaviest load must, from the ex- 
isting state of society, and the prejudice unhappily 
prevalent among us, almost unavoidably fall upon 
the colored race. It must be admitted that the 
avenues to independence or wealth, are less freely 
opened to the descendants of Africa, than to those 
of European extraction, and the habits which their 
general condition naturally engenders, leave them, 
as a class, less provident in the application of the 
means within their grasp, than their more favored 
compatriots. From these causes, we may readily 
conclude that the number of destituée orphans, will 
bear a greater proportion to the whole popula- 
tion, among the colored race than among our- 
selves. 

In this institution, provision is made not merely 
for the physical necessities of these outcasts of 
humanity, but for cultivating their minds, and 
training them in the way of virtue and respecta- 
bility in life. 





a ED 
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In a trausient and hasty visit paid by the editor 
to this asylum, a few months ago, in company with 
some of its most active supporters, he had tho ~ 
tisfaction of seeing a large collection of this dest}. 
tute class, placed under the shelter of a comforta. 
ble home, where they were taught to appreciate 
the decencies and conveniencies of life, and to yp. 
derstand and apply the means by which these com. 
forts are to be secured. Among the inmates of 
this asylum, thus wrested from wretchedness anj 
destitution, one little boy was pointed out, who 
had been found in a cellar, the floor of which Was 
covered with water, so as to require a board o; 
other equivalent means, to enable a person accys. 
tomed to the usual comforts of life, to walk into jt, 
The little urchin was called up to repeat a short 
poetic effusion, which he had been taught, deserip- 
tive of his former condition. He performed his 
alloted task, made his bow, and returned to his 
place. 

By a letter from a friend, intimately acquainted 
with the institution, we are informed, that since 
the Annual Report of 11th month 30th was js. 
sued, an unusual number have been admitted, and 
the writer expresses a dread lest the Managers 
should be compelled to announce that the house is 
full. To those who take an active part in this 
benevolent enterprise, it must be painful in the 
extreme, to reject, for want of room, any homeless 
orphan who may crave a lodging there. Yet to 
this painful necessity, there appears reason to fear 
they may sometimes be subjected. 

It is noted in the report above alluded to, that 
the children taken into the Asylum are indentured 
at twelve years old. These children have been 
generally found, particularly of latter times, to be 
highly serviceable to their employers. The boys 
are bound out with the condition that a small year- 
ly payment, gradually rising from $5 to $25 shall 
be placed in the hands of the managers to be de- 
posited in the saving banks, so that each of them, 
on arriving at twenty-one years, may be possessed 
of $100, A girl whose mother is living, is some- 
times returned to the surviving parent, in case 
she is proved to be a respectable woman, capable 
of providing for the education of the daughter, and 
on the further condition of paying a small stipu- 
lated sum for her board while at the Asylum. 

From the manner in which this Asylum has been 
conducted, and the character of those engaged - 
its management, it is confidently believed that it's 
effecting, and likely to effect, a great amount of 
good. But it is to be remembered that lodging, 
food and instruction, cannot be supplied without 
a large expenditure of means. The 191 inmates 
now inthe Asylum must demand notrifling supply 
for their daily consumption. We find by the re 
port of the Managers that during the fourteen 
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of their operations, they have been greatly 
ombarrassed for want of means to meet the una- 
yoidable expenditures of the institution. 

We would, therefore, take the liberty of urging 
on the attention of such of our readers as are en- 
trusted with abundance of the good things of this 
life, to make themselves acquainted with the char- 
acter, the management, and the necessities of this 
benevolent enterprise, and in case they find them, 
what it is presumable they will, that they make the 
Asylum the object of their present or posthumous 


liberality. 


years 





In the extracts from the minutes of Indiana Year- 
ly Meeting published in our 10th number, it is 
shown that that Meeting advised those Friends 
who reside among the Shawnee Indians, ‘‘to be 
prompt in making use of all right openings to im- 
press their minds with the principles, testimonies, 
and discipline of our religious society, and give 
them to understand, that when a person or persons 
became acquainted with our rules and order, and 
believed it right for them to live up to the same, 
and manifested a religious concern, by their lives 
and conversation, to live in accordance with those 
principles, and are desirous to become members 
amongst us, that the way is, and ever has been 
open for them, or any other people who are con- 
vinced of our principles, to be received-into mem- 
bership.” The following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed by Thomas Wells, who has long been la- 
bouring to promote the advancement of these peo- 
ple, to a Friend in this city, having an intimate 
connection with this subject, will probably be in- 
teresting to some of our readers. It may be re- 
ceived as evidence that the same good spirit which 
we have always acknowledged, is felt and owned 
by these native sons of the American forests. 

“Some few weeks ago, an Indian man of good 
character, called on me under some concern of 
mind, thinking it would be right for him to join 
some christian church, and he had found none 
with whom he could better unite than with the 
quakers ; but he had been told the quakers would 
not admit Indians into their society. After giving 
him the outlines of the necessary qualifications to 
become a member ; and that the red and black man, 
Were invited to join us, when drawn to us, by the 
same spirit that first drew us together, giving us 
peculiar testimonies to hold up to the christian 
world, as the doctrines and precepts of the religion 
of Jesus Christ. That when such visited minds 
became concerned to bear the same testimonies 
in their daily walk through life, they thereby be- 
came quakers, and we were willing to give such 
the right hand of fellowship and receive them as 
members, The poor man replied that he was very 
glad to hear me talk so, and that he had long 
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thought I should, some time, talk thus with him. 
That what I had said he believed as truth, for 
he did not think that religion consisted so much 
in talking about it, as in living so that none should 
have cause to speak evil of us, or the religion 
we profess. He said he tried to live in peace with 
all men; and when he knew men to quarrel with 
each other, or drink whiskey, or do other bad 
actions, he spoke to them, and told them that such 
ways werenot good, and that, while they continued 
to act in this manner, they could not be happy. 
He said he was glad the quakers would have him 
in their church, and he would try to live as they 
lived ; and he thought that was the mind of many 
of his neighbors. On First day week we had the 
company of about twelve, the man above mention- 
ed and his wife being of the number. I was glad 
to see them sit so thoughtfully. 





Marriep.—At Friends’ Meeting-house, on 12th 
street, on Fourth day, the Ist inst., James W. Ty- 
son, of Baltimore, to Exizaseta W., daughter of 
Mordecai L. Dawson, of this city. 





Diep,—In this city, on the 30th of 11th month 
last, in the 50th year of her age, ANNE BippLe, a 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, daugh- 
ter of the late Owen Biddle. 


——, suddenly, at his residence in this city, on 
Sixth day, the 3d inst., Samvet Hains, a member 
of the Western District Monthly Meeting, in the 
79th year of his age. 
at Blackstone, Mass., on the 27th ult., after 
a few days illness, in the 89th year of his age, Sern 
Kewty, a valuable Elder of Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting, R.I. He retained his mental faculties in 
a remarkable degree, and was an example worthy 
of imitation, in the support of our various Christian 
testimonies. He was able to attend our religious 
— until attacked with the disease which ter- 
minated his earthly course. At the commencement 
of this attack he expressed an apprehension that it 
would be his last sickness, and that he felt entirely 
resigned to the Divine disposal. ‘‘ Mark the per- 
fect man, and behold the upright; for the end of 
that man is peace.’”’ 

—, suddenly, supposed of agorersy on the 28th 
ult., WirtraM LinpLey, a member of Lick Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana, in the 64th year of his 


age. 








For Friends’ Review. 
MARY DOYLE, OF BALLITORE, IRELAND. 


The following notice of this estimable Friend 
is taken from an early number of the Annual 
Monitor. It possesses much interest, from the 
connection of the subject of it with another and 
better known individual, the late Mary Lead- 
beater, and especially from the example which 
it offers of the useful employment of limited 
means, and the peace which results from a life 
of Christian faithfulness, passed in a very hum- 
ble sphere. 
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She was the oldest of three daughters of 
Edward Doyle, of Ferns, whose generous dispo- 
sition, combined with circumstances beyond his 
control, reduced his property. His daughters, 
being industrious, and possessing an independent 
spirit, resolved to earn a livelihood in Friends’ 
families, in which they conducted themselves so 
as not only to be the assistants, but friends of 
their employers. 

In 1796, Mary and her sister Anne, having 
saved a little sum, opened shop in part of Wil- 
liam Leadbeater’s house at Ballitore. The inti- 
macy and mutual good offices between these 
near neighbours knew no interruption until 
death separated them. The sorrows and diffi- 
culties, from which few are exempt, and which 
abounded in the early part of this connection, 
only served to cement their friendship; as ap- 
= from the following lines ,by Mary Lead- 

eater, which were a true picture of their happy 
union:— 


“There lowly lies 
My humble home, devoid of outward grace ; 
Yet the soft nest of dear domestic love, 
And cordial friendship. Ye will witness this, 
Ye maidens lov'd, with whom we share our roof, 
And share our hearts. Together we have joy’d, 
Together mourned ; and surely now we know, 
Joy may unite, but suffering knits the band.” 


These prudent young women kept no servant 
for many years; yet their apartments were re- 
markable for neatness; and they often enter- 
tained their friends in the evening, when the 
business of the day was over. Their little stock 
increased,and they had been remarkably free from 
trouble or anxiety, till the Rebellion of 1798 
proved to them, that no earthly happiness or 
possessions are secure. The military, who were 
on free quarters several times, plundered them 
of their provisions. In the following winter 
when unhappy outlaws made nightly incursions 
in the village, these unoffending young women 
were frequently robbed to a considerable amount. 
One night, when the robbers were drunk, they 
threatened to kill William Leadbeater, and mis- 
sing their aim, one of them struck Anne Doyle 
on the head with his pistol. While her blood 
was streaming, her sister Mary lamented aloud. 
—‘ Hush, for God’s sake,” said one of the rob- 
bers. ‘—Donot mention that name,’’ said 
Mary; ‘He has nothing to do with such 
wickedness.” They appeared struck with the 
solemnity and distress with which she spoke ; 
their countenances fell, and their accents were 
those of compassion. ‘Surely,’ said one of 
them, “ you do not think it was I who hurt 
her?” 

When the horrors of rebellion and robbery 
had subsided, Mary and Anne Doyle passed 
their lives with more than usual comfort. No 
doubt, their pious and grateful hearts could ‘bet- 
ter appreciate the sweets of peace and repose, 
than if their days had never been disturbed. 
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Their business succeeded sufficiently for their 
humble desires; not only raising them above 
pecuniary difficulties, but enabling them to be 
hospitable and charitable. Their charity was 
remarkable both in its extent and kind. Modest 
weakly cottagers, in low circumstances, such as 
are too likely to be overlooked or forgotten by 
the gay, the busy, or the prosperous, were wel. 
come to Mary and Anne’s neat fireside, where 
they often partook of a comfortable meal, sooth. 
ed and made to feel at home by the cordial and 
sympathizing conversation and manners of those 
two friends. Some of their neighbours, whose 
tiresome and often-told complaints made others 
avoid them, found the industrious Mary and 
_ never too busy to listen to and to cheer 
them. 


They made great allowances for the failings of 
their fellow-creatures, never speaking unkindly 
of them, but assisting those whose errors had 
brought them into distress. Mary was consid- 
ered too liberal in lending money and giving 
credit, but she could not hear a tale of want with. 
out manifesting some proof of her sympathy, 
and was several times paid pretty large sums, 
which she had entirely given up. “The good 
man showeth favour and lendeth.” As to that 
charity, which is continually needed by the poor 
of Ireland, her beneficence was only limited by 
her resources. She used to say she happened 
to have a little soup, or a little gruel, Xc., but 
the rule was—that her convenient little fireside 
was seldom seen without some preparation for 
the sick or hungry. Mary’s skill in medi- 
cine was another attraction to the poor; nor 
was her advice unsought by the more affluent. 


Thus passed the useful lives of the two sisters, 
till, in 1822, Anne died of a lingering illness. 
Mary’s feeling mind never entirely recovered 
from this separation, which was rendered the 
more poignant, by the emigration of her only 
remaining sister to America, some time before. 
The death of her dear friends, William and 
Mary Leadbeater, in 1826 and 1827 also served 
to wean her from the world. 


She suffered many years from a disease of the 
heart, which seemed to increase her tender feel- 
ings for the sufferings of others. In the Ist 
month, 1834, she'took to her bed, entirely giving 
up all worldly cares, and all expectations of Te- 
covery. She frequently expressed her quiet resign- 
ed state, acknowledging Divine support, and 
feeling grateful for every attention. Although de- 

rived by death of all her near relations, except 

er far distant sister, yet she was by no means 
lonely. She was beloved by all her neighbours, 
and the children of William and Mary Lead- 
beater, to whom, from their infancy, she had 
been kind, were attached to her with almost filial 
affection. As she had smoothed the pillow of 
many a dying friend, so she was provided with 
one who had long been to her as a dutiful and 
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affectionate child, and spared no pains to make 


thbed as easy as ible. 

ees her olives ichtimnent, when she 
was seldom able to see any of her friends except 
her immediate attendants, she said: “ While 
Jam lying on this bed, I have satisfaction in 
reflecting upon the quiet way in which I and 
my sister have endeavoured to procure an inde- 
pendence.” Upan which a friend remarked, 
that they had helped many othersalso. “ Oh!” 
said she, “ there was too much said about that.” 
—What is the recollection of accumulated thou- 
sands at such a time, compared with these hum- 
ble, peaceful reflections! She died in 1834, in 
her 73d year. 





THE TEN LOST TRIBES. 


The following paragraph, which lately appear- 
ed in a German paper, under the head of Leip- 
sie, is calculated to lead to some interesting in- 
quiries respecting the fate of the Ten Tribes :-— 

“ After having seen, for some years past mer- 
chants from Tiflis, Persia, and Armenia,among the 
visitors at our fair, we have had, for the first time, 
two traders from Bucharia with shawls, which 
are manufactured of the finest wool of the goats of 

Thibet and Cashmere, BY THE JEWISH FAMILIES, 
who form a third part of the population. In 
Bucharia (formerly capital of Sogdiana) the Jews 
have been very numerous ever since the Babylo- 
nian captivity, and are there as remarkable for 
their industry and manufactures as they are in 
England for their money transactions. It was 
not till last year, that the Russian government 
succeeded in extending its diplomatic mission 
far into Bucharia. The above traders exchang- 
ed their shawls for coarse and fine woollen cloths, 
A such colours as are most esteemed in the 

t.”’ 

Much interest has been excited by the infor- 
mation which this paragraph conveys, and which 
is equally novel and important. In none of the 
geographical works which we have consulted, do 
we find the least hint as to the existence, in Bu- 
charia, of such a body of Jews as that here men- 
tioned, amounting to one third of the whole pop- 
ulation; but as the fact can now no longer be 

doubted, the next point of inquiry which pre- 
sents itself, is, whence have they proceeded, and 
how have they come to establish themselves in a 
region so remote from their original country ? 
This question, we think, can only be answered 
by supposing, that these persons are the descen- 
dants of the long-lost Ten Tribes, concerning the 
fate of which theologians, historians, and antiqua- 
ries, have been alike puzzled ; and, however wild 
this hypothesis may at first appear, there are not 
wanting circumstances to render it far from be- 
ing improbable. In the 17th chapter of the se- 
cond book of Kings, it is said, “In the ninth 
year of Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Sama- 
ria, and carried Israel away unto Assyria, and 
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placed them in Halah and in Habor, by the river 
of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes;” and 
in the subsequent verses, as well as in the writ- 
ings of the prophets, it is said, that the Lord 
then “ put away Israel out of his sight, and car- 
ried them away into the land of Assyria, unto 
this day.” Inthe Apocrypha, 2d Esdras, xiii, it 
is said, that the Ten Tribes were carried beyond 
the river (Euphrates,) and so they were brought 
into another land, when they took counsel to- 
gether, that they would leave the multitude of the 
heathen, and go forth into a further country, 
where never mankind dwelt; that they enter- 
ed in at the narrow passages of the river 
Euphrates, when the springs of the flood were 
stayed, and “ went through the country a great 
journey, even of a year and a half;” and it 
is added, that “there they will remain until 
the latter time when they will come forth 
again.” The country beyond Bucharia was un- 
known to the ancients, and it is, we believe, 
generally admitted that the river Gozan, men- 
tioned in the Book of Kings, is the same as the 
Ganges, which has itsrise in those very countries, 
in which the Jews reside, of whom the Leipsic 
account speaks. The distance which these two 
merchants must have travelled cannot, therefore, 
be less than three thousand miles; and there 
can be little doubt that the Jews, whom they 
represent as a third part of the population of the 
country are descendants of the Ten Tribes of Is- 
rael settled by the river Gozan. 

The great plain of Central Asia, forming four 
principal sides, viz., Little Bucharia, Thibet, 
Mongols, and Mancheous, contains a surface of 
150,000 square miles, and a population of 
20,000,000. This vast country is still very 
little known. The great traits of its gigantic 
formation compose, for the most part, all that 
we are certain of. It is an immense plain of an 
excessive elevation, intersected with barren 
rocks, and vast deserts, of a black and almost 
moving sand. It is supported on all sides by 
mountains of granite, whose elevated summits 
determine the different climates of the great 
continent ef Asia, and form the division of its 
waters. From its exterior flow all the great 
rivers of thay part of the world. In the interior 
are a quantity of rivers, having little declivity, 
or no issue, which are lost in the sands, or per- 
haps feed stagnant waters. Inthe southern chains 
are countries, populous, rich and civilized; Little 
Bucharia, Great and Little Thibet. The people 
of the north are shepherds and wanderers. 
Their riches consist in their herds. Their habi- 
tations are tents, and town camps, which are 
transported according to the want of pasturage. 
The Bucharians enjoy the right of trading to 
all parts of Asia, and the Thibetians cultivate 
the earth to advantage. The ancients bad only 
a confused idea of Central Asia. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of this country,” as we learn from a t 
authority, “are in a high state of civilization ; 
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ssessing all the useful manufactures, and 
ofty houses built with stone. The Chinese 
reckon (but this is evidently an exaggeration) 
that Thibet alone contains 33,000,000 of per- 
sons. The merchants of Cashmere, on their wa 
to Yarkand, in Little Bucharia, pass hoah 
Little Thibet. This country is searcely known 
to European geographers.’’ The immense plain 
of Central Asia is hemmed in, and almost inac- 
cessible, by mountain ranges of the greatest ele- 
vation, which surround it on all sides, except 
towards China; and when the watchful jealousy 
of the government of the Celestial Empire is 
considered, it will scarcely be wondered at that 
the vast region in question is so little known. 
Such is the country which these newly-dis- 
covered Jews are said to inhabit in such numbers. 
The following facts may, perhaps, serve to throw 
some additional light on this interesting subject. 
In the year 1822, a Mr. Sargon, who, if we 
mistake not, was one of the agents of the Lon- 
don Society, communicated to England some 
interesting accounts of a number of persons resi- 
dent at Bombay, Cannanore, and their vicinity, 
who were evidently the descendants of Jews, 
calling themselves Beni-Israel, and bearing, al- 
most uniformly, Jewish names, but with Per- 
sian terminations. This gentleman, feeling very 
desirous to obtain all possible knowledge of their 
condition, undertook a mission for this purpose 
to Cannanore; and the result of his inquiries 
was, a conviction that they were not Jews of the 
one tribe and a half, being of a different race to 
the white and black Jews at Cochin, and, conse- 
quently, that they were a remnant of the long- 
lost Ten Tribes. This gentleman also concluded, 
from the information he obtained respecting the 
Beni-Israe], that they existed in great numbers 
in the countries between Cochia and Bombay, 
the north of Persia, among the hordes of Tartary 
and in Cashmere; the very countries in which, 
according to the paragraph in the German paper, 
they exist in such numbers. So far, then, these 
accounts confirm each other, and there is every 
probability that the Beni-Israel, resident on the 
west of the Indian Peninsula, had originally 
proceeded from Bucharia. It will, therefore, be 
interesting to know something of their moral 
and religious character. The following particu- 
lars are collected from Mr. Sargon’s accounts.— 
1. In dress and manners they resemble the na- 
tives, so as not to be distinguished from them, 
except by attentive observation and inquiry. 
2. They have Hebrew names of the same kind, 
and with the same local terminations, as the Se- 
poys in the ninth regiment Bombay Native In- 
fantry. 3. Some of them read Hebrew, and 
they have a faint tradition of the cause of their 
original Exodus from Egypt. 4. Their common 
language is the Hindoo. 5. They keep idols 
and worship them, and use idolatrous ceremonies 
intermixed with Hebrew. 6. They circumcise 


their own children. 7. They observe the Kip- 





poor, or great expiation-day of the Hebrews but 
not the Sabbath, or any feast or fast-days, Q 
They call themselves Gorah Jehuda, or White 
Jews; and they term the Black Jews (oiii,; 
Jehudi. 9. They speak of the Arabian Jews as 
their brethren, but do not acknowledge the Eu. 
ropean Jews as such, because they are of a fairer 
complexion than themselves. 10. They use op 
all occasions, and under the most trivial circum. 
stances, the usual Jewish Prayer, “Hear, () Is. 
racl, the Lord our God is one Lord.” 11. They 
have no cohen (priest,) levite, or casi among 
them under those terms; but they have a kasi 
(reader) who performs prayers and conducts their 
religious ceremonies ; and they appear to have 
elders and a chief in each community, who de- 
termine their religious concerns. 12. They ex. 
pect the Messiah, and that they will one day return 
to Jerusalem. They think that the time of his 
appearance will soon arrive, at which they much 
rejoice, believing that at Jerusalem they will see 
their God, worship him only, and be despised no 
more. 

This is all the information that can be collec- 
ted from the accounts of Mr. Sargon. The cel- 
ebrated Oriential Geographer, Ibn Haukal, how- 
ever, describes with great minuteness, under the 
appellation of Mawer-al-nahr, the region in 
which these Jews are said to have been discoy- 
ered. He speaks of it generally as one of the 
most flourishing and productive provinces within 
the dominion of Islam, and describes the people 
as distinguished for probity and virtue, as averse 
from evil, and fond of peace. ‘Suchis their 
liberality,” says he, “that no one turns aside 
from the rites of hospitality ; so that a person 
contemplating them in the night, would imagine 
that all the families in the land were but one 
house. When a traveller arrives there, every 
person endeavors to attract him to himself, that 
he may have opportunities of performing kind 
offices for the stranger; and the best proof of 
their hospitable and generous disposition is, that 
every peasant, though possessing but a bare suf- 
ficiency, allows a portion of his cottage for the 
reception of his guest. Thus, in acts of hospi- 
tality they expend their incomes. Never have 
Ijheard of such things in any other country. 
The rich and great lords of most other places 
expend their treasures on particular favorites, 
in the indulgence of gross appetites, and sensual 
gratifications. The people of Mawer-al-nahr em- 
ploy themselves in a useful and rational manner ; 
they lay out their money in erecting caravanse- 
ries, or inns, &c.—You cannotsee any town, or 
stage, or even desert, without a convenient in 
or stage house, for the accommodation of travel- 
lers, with everything necessary. I have heard 
that there are above two thousand nehats or 
inns, where, as many persons as may arrive, 
shall find sufficient forage for their beasts, and 
meat for themselves.” 

History of the Jews. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION. 


of navigation is coeval with our dilu- 
a. and it ite a little remarkable, that 
nations and races, separate and remote from one 
another, exhibit a marked similarity of nautical 
skill, according to their similar states of barba- 
rism, or civilization. The canoe that was disen- 
tombed from the sands of the River Clyde, in 
Britain, in 1848, and which was no doubt a 
relic of our forefathers’ barbarism, previous to 
the Roman invasion, has its counterfellow in the 
log canoe of the New Zealander of the nine- 
teenth century. The nautical skill of a people 
is not an untrue thermometer to indicate their 
civilization. The nautical skill of a man in his 
rudest state, is exhibited in the fough log 
eanoe, or the cobble of willows covered with bark 
and cemented with gum. As he advances a step 
further, he spreads to the breeze a rugged hide, 
bound by thongs to an uncouth mast, and thus 
erects his first mainsail out of the quarry of his 
bow or spear. When he has learned to spin and 
weave, he unfurls a snowy sail of cotton or can- 
yass; and thus, step by step, we can trace his 
advancement in civilization by his nautical skill, 
from the clumsy canoe of his savage state, to the 
ful yacht; the trim, swift clipper; the no- 
le three decker ; and, to crown all, the majes- 
tic and powerful steamship, a representative of 
his advanced and modern civilization. 


When Athens was the school of the world, 
the Athenians were famous, above every other 
people, for their nautical skill and enterprise. 
When Tyre was mistress of the seas, her Tyro- 
Phenician mariners carried to every country 
with which they traded, tokens of a superior 
knowledge of the arts and sciences. Rome never 
equalled Carthage, until she stooped from the 
Forum, and the camp of Mars, to the carpen- 
ter’s bench, and the dock-yard ; and, in connec- 
tion with this, it is a singular fact, that the first 
attempts at steam navigation, of which we have 
any record, were made by Spain, during the 
short period in which she stood in the first ranks 
of civilized nations. This was during the reign 
of Charles V., in 1543. After this, when Eng- 
land began to be a great nautical nation, we find 
Savery, the Marquis of Worcester, and Dr. 
Allen, proposing steam as a useful power to pro- 
vessels; and, in 1737, we find Jonathan 

ulls securing a patent for that purpose. 

After this, the steamboat slumbered until the 
American Revolution placed the United States 
upon a sovereign basis, and had roused the genius 
of her inventive people. Commencing existence 
as a nation with a civilization equal to the pa- 
rent country, we find that Rumsey and Fitch 
succeeded in propelling vessels by steam as early 
ts 1786 ; indeed, within the last month, as we 
learn by the Cincinnati Commercial, a wonder- 
ful relic of John Fitch’s invention has been dis- 
cevered in a garret of the late residence of Col. 
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Kilbourne, near the town of Columbus, Ohio. 
Col. Kilbourne wasa brother-in-law of the unfor- 
tunate American inventor, and the relic, which 
has been in his possession for more than thirty 
years, is nothing less than a model of Fitch’s 


‘It is about two feet long, 


on se steam boat. 
and set upon wheels. The boiler is about one 


foot long, and eight inches in diameter, with 
a flue ruuning through it. The cylinder is ver- 
tical, and the frame-work that supports it, is not 
unlike that used on some boats at the present 
day. It has a paddle-wheel on each side, and 
everything appears to be complete about it, with 
the exception of a condenser and force-pump.” 

But avoiding all discussion of the early inven- 
tor’s claims, it is well known that there was not 
a single steamboat in the world in 1806—only 
forty-four years ago. In that year the waters 
of no river, lake, sea, or ocean, were disturbed 
by the paddles of a single steamboat—in that 
year, neither the adamantine palisades of the 
Hudson, nor the solitary forests of the Missis- 
sippi, uttered a single response to the shrill puff 
of the steam-pipe, or the roaring surge which fol- 
lows in a steamer’s wake. 

In that year, Robert Fulton, after patiently 
and vainly pressing upon the French Directory, 
with his model under his arm, the practicability 
and benefits of steam-navigation, turned away 
from foreign shores, where he had long been a 
wanderer, and came back to his native land. 
This was in December. In the spring of 1807 
he had his steamboat constructed, fitted with an 
engine made by the great Watt, and named the 
Clermont, in honour of Chancellor Livingston, 
his patron and friend, that being the name of the 
Chancellor’s residence. In the month of August, 
Fulton had the satisfaction of seeing this vessel 
move, by her machinery, from New York to 
the Jersey shore ; and, on that occasion, Fulton 
and Livingston having invited many of their 
friends to attend the trial, nothing could exceed 
their surprise and admiration at the success of 
the experiment; As the boat moved from the 
wharf, those who had looked upon the under- 
taking as “ Fulton’s folly,” were struck with 
astonishment ; and from those who came to wit- 
ness its failure, to laugh and jeer, were extorted 
cheers and acclamations, before the Clermont 
had proceeded a hundred yards from her berth. 
From that moment, steam navigation has never 
been suspended, and its advancement, in every 
respect, since then, is one of the wonders of the 
present age. 

The Clermont made her first trip to Albany in 
thirty-two hours. This was certainly an improve. 
ment on the old-fashioned sloop and scow sailin 
time ; the passage by them being often euteaded 
to eight or ten days. Fulton died in 1815. 
What would he say, if he was now to arise from 
the grave, and, instead of beholding only the 
solitary Clermont wending its way slowly to 
Albany, to see twelve huge steamboats running 
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regularly every day between the two cities, every | almost without ice, the passing in our 


stree . 
one of which might lodge the Clermont on its | been scarcely less agreeable than in rt = has 


forward deck ; and, instead of occupying thirty-; The mean average temperature of the 12} 
two hours on the passage, it is often made in| month for this place is 41.2 degrees, while the 
eight—one-fourth of the time occupied by the | mean of that month, this year, was 37 te 
first steamboat. degree of mildness found but four times oa a 

The inland navigation of America is greater een record for the last 60 years, viz; a 


than that of any other country. It is not possi- | 1826, ’28, ’47 and ’48, when the mean rose ¢, 
ble, at the present time, to tell the exact num-| 43 degrees. Three times within the samo period 
ber of steamboats navigating our waters; but it| the mean of the month has fallen to 26, an4 
is supposed, by those competent to form a relia- | once, in 1832, to 25 degrees; showing an ex. 
ble opinion, that there are no less than 2,000 of | treme range, for a long series of years, in the 
various sizes. The steamboat has revolutionized | temperature of the month, for this place, of |x 
commerce. Previous to 1817, about twenty | degrees only. The lowest temperature of thp 
barges, averaging one hundred tons burden each, | past month was 18, on the morning of the 24th. 
comprised all the commercial facilities of trans-| and the highest was 55, on the afternoon of th, 
portation between New Orleans and Cincinnati. | 3d, making a range of 37 degrees. 

The voyage between these two places was then a | Rain and snow fell on a part of 13 days, and 
six months’ one Qn the upper Ohio there were | the whole uantity of both, (in water) as ob. 
then about one hundred and fifty keel boats, | served at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 4} 
each averaging thirty tons burden. ‘At the pre-| inches for the month, and for the whole year the 
sent moment, there are about six hundred steam- | unusual amount of 54} inches. 

boats running on the Mississippi, Ohio, and their! Though winter seems hardly yet to have ap. 
tributary rivers, and the average tonnage is about | proached us, he has fairly taken possession in 
one hundred and forty thousand tons. many other places. The Erie Canal was closed 

On the upper lakes, no steamboat had divided | so early as the 9th, and sleighing was good at 
the waters of the Michigan previous to 1826, and | Utica, New York, at the same time. The navi- 
it was not until 1832 that the first steamboat | gation on the Mississippi, above St. Louis, was 
appeared at Chicago. At the present moment, | suspended on the 11th. On the 14th, the Hud- 
nearly the whole trade of these lakes is carried | son river was closed at Rhinebeck, and on the 
on by about forty steamboats ; and on Lake Supe- | same day the thermometer stood, at Montreal, at 
rior, where there were but two small sailing ves- | 7, and at Quebec at 13 deg. below zero. On 
sels, six years ago, there are three large propel- | the 20th, snow fell in most of the north-eastern 
lers now, and the number will soon be increased. | States. 

On our Eastern, Western, Southern, and North-| <A gale prevailed along our Atlantic coast, at- 
ern waters, may be seen the finest floating | tended with great suffering, and much loss of 
palaces in the world; their speed is more than | life and property, from the 21st to the 25th. In 
twenty miles per hour; and Scott Russell, that | the Eastern and Northern States it was attended 
eminent foreign engineer, says “they stand, in | with a heavy fall of snow, impeding or interrupt- 
every respect—in science, in speed, in beauty, | ing for the time, all intercourse by highways 
in magnitude, unparalleled by the river steamers | and railroads. By our accounts, snow must have 
of Britain, or those of any other country.” fallen on the 22d and 23d, fromthe depth of one 

(To be continued.) to two feet through the whole extent of country 
from Boston to Buffalo, embracing eight degrees 
of longitude. And north of this line, so far as 
we have heard, the storm was of equal severity. 
The unusual high wind and degree of cold that 
attended it, rendered this storm peculiarly dis- 
tressing, even on land, causing the loss of seve- 
ral lives. At the South and along the Atlantic 
it was generally attended with rain. 

In summing up the mean temperature of the 

ear that has now passed, we find it to have 
oe 55.31, which is warmer by about one de- 
gree than any other upon our record; and about 
3 degrees warmer than the average mean of 
many years. 

The mean temperature of the air for the whole 
year being given, for any place, we have also 
the mean temperature of the earth, at its sur- 
face, for the same place; we have the fixed, w»'- 
form temperature of the earth at the same place 
also, at a depth sufficient to be below solar influ- 














REVIEW OF THE WEATHER 
For Twelfth Month, (December,) 1850. 


The mild weather of the preceding Autumn 
continued through the greater part of the first 
winter month, the mercury but once falling so 
low as 18 in the central parts of the city: the 
earth was slightly grey from snow once or twice 
only, till the 31st, when a fall of two inches 
fairly whitened its surface : several of the hardier 
shrabs still retain their foliage, and sheltered 
lawns have lost none of their verdure. 

A storm, commencing on the morning of the 
2d, with a N. E. wind, continued with some rain 
daily, to the evening of the 7th—a long storm 
for this meridian. Two pretty heavy blows from 
the N. W. occurred on the 17th and 23d; the 
latter attended with snow squalls; otherwise 
the weather continued more pleasant than usual 
to the end of the month. Without snow, and 
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say 20 fect. The mean ave tempera- 


= for instance, being at Philadelphia, for the 


52; at Greenwich, near London, 49; 
ereies neat Boston, and for the State of 
New York, 47; at Montreal, 41; at the Sand- 
wich Islands, (lat. 11, 22 N.,) 71; and at Siam, 

about the same latitude, ) 78 degrees ; the earth, 

at 20 or 30 feet from the surface, would be 
found to indicate nearly the same temperature 
every year, and at all seasons of the year; in 
these places respectively. Thus, in parts of 
Siberia, where the mean average temperature of 
the year is, in the air, below 32, at the depth of 
a few feet, the earth is perpetually frozen. Not- 
withstanding this, however, its surface is covered 
with hardy kinds of vegetation, and their gar- 
dens are said to be quite productive during the 
short summer of that region. 

The extreme range of the thermometer, during 
the year, was, for this place, between 12 and 93 
degrees above zero, or 81 degrees. 

Toe antoeane annual range for Boston is be- 
tween 10 below zero, and 99, or 109 degrees ; 
and for Franconia, (lat. 40 10,) situated in the 
valley of theWhite Mountains, it is between 38 
below zero, and 192, or 140 degrees. 

For the purpose of determining (more defi- 
nitely than may be gathered from the ordinary 
necrological reports of the Board of Health) the 
influence of the seasons upon diseases of the 
lungs and other respiratory organs, attended with 
cough, the writer has made weekly abstracts from 
these reports during the year, showing the num- 
ber of deaths from this class of diseases, as well 
as the whole number of deaths from all causes ; 
and as those diseases are greatly influenced, if 
not chiefly developed, by atmospheric vicissi- 
tudes, it will be proper, in a meteorological 
report, to give a quarterly summary from our 
record. 

The whole number of deaths for the three 
winter months of the past year was 1730; and 
of these 498 died of consumption, or other allied 
diseases 


The whole number of deaths during the spring 
quarter was 1969; of which 501 were from dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs. 

The number of deaths for the summer months 
rose to 2926; and yet the number from lung 
affections fell to 374, for the quarter. 

The whole number for autumn was 1848 ; of 
which 393 were from diseases of the air pas- 
sages ; making, for the year, the whole number 
of deaths 8473; of which 1766, or more than 
one-fifth, were from affections of the organs con- 
cerned in respiration. 

Of this number, (1766) 899 were reported as 
phthisis, or consumption proper; 392 from in- 
fammation of larynx, or laryngitis; 194 bron- 
chitis, or inflammation of the bronchia; and 150 
from croup. 

It is not supposed that entire reliance can be 
had upon the nomenclature of disease, as fur- 
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nished from multifarious sources to the Board ; 
but the authority is the best we have, and is 
believed to be sufficiently accurate to lead to 
proximate truth, and to justify practical infe- 
rences from a continued series of observations. 

N. Amer. and U. S. Gaz. 


Philadelphia, 1 mo. 2d, 1851. 





UNITED STATES MINT. 


The Treasurer of the United States Mint, at 
Philadelphia, makes the following statement of 
the coinage at that institution, forthe year 1850: 

Gold Coinage. 
1,170,261 double eagles, 

291,451 eagles, 

64,491 half eagles, 

252,923 quarter eagles, 

481,953 gold dollars, 


—— 


23,405,220 00 
2,914,510 00 
322,455 00 
632,307 50 
481,953 00 





$27,756,445 50 
Silver Coinage. 


2,261,079 pieces, 


7,500 dollars, $ 7,500 00 
227,000 half-dollars, 113,500 00 
190,800 quarter-dollars, 47,700 00 


1,931,500 dimes, 
955,000 half-dimes, 
3,311,800 pieces, 
Copper Coinage. 
4,022,644 cents, 
39,812 half-cents, 


193,150 00 
47,750 00 


-——— 


$109,600 00 








$10,226 44 
199 06 





4,062,456 pieces, $10,425 50 





9,635,335 Total, pieces, 28,286,471 00 
DEPOSITS FOR THE YEAR 1850. 


Gold, from California, - - - $31,500,000 





‘‘ from other sources, - - 1,630,000 
Total gold deposits, $33,150,000 
Total silver deposits, 428,000 


Coinage for 12th month, 1850. 
‘ Gold Coinage. 


© 


189,821 double eagles, $3,796,420 00 





45,000 quarter eagles, 112,500 00 

78,098 gold dollars, 78,098 00 

312,919 pieces, $3,987,018 00 
Silver Coinage. 

66,800 quarter dollars, $16,700 00 
115,000 dimes, 11,500 00 
290,000 half dimes, 14,500 00 
471,800 pieces, $42,700 00 

Copper Coinage. 
794,847 cents, $7,948 47 


1,579,566, total, pieces, $4,037,666 47 


The deposits for 12th month, 1850, from Cali- 
fornia, were about $4,500,000. 
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THE DAISY. 


The daisy blossoms on the rocks, 
Amid the purple heath, 

It blossoms on the river's banks, 
That thrids the glens beneath ; 

The eagle, at his pride of place, 
Beholds it by his nest; 

And, in the mead, it cushions soft 
The lark’s descending breast. 


Before the cuckoo, earliest spring 
Ita silver circlet knows, 

When greeting buds begin to swell, 
And zephyr melts the snows; 

And, when December's breezes howl 
Along the moorlands bare, 

And only blooms the Christmas rose, 
The daisy still is there! 


Samaritan of flowers! to it 
All races are alike, 

The Switzer on his glacier height— 
The Dutchman by his dyke— 

The seal-skin vested Esquimaux, 
Begirt with icy seas— 

And, underneath his burning noon, 
‘The parasolled Chinese. 


The emigrant on distant shore, 
Mid scenes and faces strange, 

Beholds it flowering in the sward, 
Where er his footsteps range ; 

And when his yearning, home-sick heart 
Would bow to its despair, 

It reads his eye a lesson sage— 
That God is everywhere! 


Stars are the daisies, that begem 
The blue fields of the sky, 
Beheld by all, and everywhere, 
Bright prototypes on high ;— 
Bloom on, then, unpretending flowers! 
And to the waverer be 
An emblem of St. Paul's content, 
St. Stephen’s constancy. 
Blackwood. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Conorrss.—On the 2d inst. Bradbury’s resolution, 
concerning removals from office was debated by 
Senator Bight. The bill tosettle and ascertain pri- 
vate land Tali in California, was taken up, and 
debated by Senators Benton and Gwin. The former 
presented a substitute for the bill, providing for the 
appointment of a Recorder of land titles, to visit 
California and collect all evidences of private land 
titles. These should be examined by the Recorder 
and Nistrict Attorney, and if any should be deemed 
invalid, the claimant should be called on, by scire 
facias, to show cause why his title should not be 
cancelled. The subject was further discussed on 
the 3d. On the 6th the bill for the ascertainment 
and settlement of claims for spoliations by the 
French, prior to 1801, was taken up, and made the 
special order for the 13th. Bradbury’s resolution 
was further discussed. 

Hovse,—On the 5th the Cheap Postage Bill was 
debated. On the 6th, Julian, of lndiana, asked leave 
to present the memorial of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
asking for the oom of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
He desired to refer the memorial to a committee, 
with instructions to report favourably. A motion to 











—— 


suspend the rules, for that purpose, w fe 
a vote of 68 to 119. : 1 Was defeated by 


The Supreme Court of the United Sta 
3d inst., gave its final decision in the boundary dis. 


tes, on the 


pute between Missouri and Iowa, giving lowa th. 
disputed territory. This decision, it is a. 
overthrow the election of W. P. Hall, of Missouri 
to the next Congress, he having beaten his opponent. 
Bowman, by votes in the disputed territory, , 

The Propeller City of Glasgow, the pioneer of the 
new line between Philadelphia and Liverpool, a;. 
rived at this city, with 74 passengers, on the 2d 
inst., having left Liverpool on the 11th ult. Her 
news was auticipated by the Baltic. Captain Mar. 
thews, who commands her, declares that this is his 
ninety-ninth steam-voyage across the Atlantic, _ 

The Legislature of sachusetts met on the js 
inst., both branches organized, by the election of 
officers from the Democratic and ae Soil coalition, 
which has a large majority over the Whigs in eac}; 
house. 

Evrorg.—The steamer Niagara, from Liverpoo 
21st ult., reached Boston on the 5th inst. The Pera 
agitation in England is represented to be wearing 
out, but is expected to be renewed when Parlia- 
ment meets, which will be on the 4th of 2d month. 


Prussia and Austria have partially disarmed their 
forces, and the general expectation appears to be 
that peace will continue. The Free Conferences ox 
the affairs of Germany were to commence, at Dres- 
den on the 23d ult. 


In Italy, the trial of the members of the Liberal 
Society, called United Italians, had been concluded: 
six condemned to death, six to thirty years impri- 
sonment, and several others to twenty years impri- 
sonment. 


From China there are reports that the rebels in 
the south of that ie had again defeated the 
government troops. A Portuguese frigate lately 
blew up in the harbour of Macao, killing a great 
number of men. 


Catirornia.—The steamer Georgia arrived at 
New York on the 6th inst., from Chagres, with over 
$200,000 in gold dust, a large mail, and 555 passen- 
gers. She left Chagres on the 26th ult., with 924 
passengers, over 400 of whom she left at Havana, 
destined for New Orleans. The steamer Oregon 
had arrived at Panama, from San Francisco, with 
dates to the Ist of 12th mo., and with $2,200,000 

ld dust on freight. During the week previous to 
the sailing of the Oregon, the cholera had again in- 
creased. Between the 25th and 30th of 11th mo., 
54 cases and 29 deaths were reported, of which 24 
cases and 12 deaths occurred during the last 24 
hours. The disease had greatly abated at Sacra- 
mento. From the description of the filthy condi- 
tion of the city, prior to the breaking out of the ep!- 
demic, and of the habits of many of its inhabitants, 
given by the 7ranscript, it is. not at al] surprising 
that the place was so severely visited. Mayor Bi 
low, of Sacramento, died at San Francisco on the 
24th. The rainy season commenced at San Fran- 
cisco on the 9th of 11th month, 17 days later then 
last year. The rains had rendered the upper river 
navigable by small steamers, and also facilitated the 
operations of the miners in the dry diggings. A 
good deal of fighting with the Indians appears ‘0 
have taken place at various points. The political 
complexion of the islature is doubtful, each 
party claiming the majority. A number of the 
streets in San ¥renciat have been planked. 








